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Prom  .  early  in  1934  through  193$  there  was  an  exceptionallj:-  rapid  decrease 
in  the  nuniher  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  .States. '    The  rapidity  of  the 
decline  was  .due  in  part  to  the  large  nuinber  on  haiid  at  the  "beginrdng  of  1934,  hut 
primarily  ta  the  record-hreaking  drought  of  1934  and  to  the  shortage  of  feed 
grain  and  roughage  that  extended  into  1935.     The  drought  of  1936  hurt  pastures 
and  reduced  feed  grain  supplies,  but  did  not  cause  so  severe  a  shortage  of  hay 
and  roughage  as  that  of  1934  and  did  ijot  cause  so  :great  a  decrease  in  the  numoer 
of  milk  cows.  ■.  ■ 

•  ■  '  ■  •  •  on  far;ms 

Alloviing  for  changes  during  the  year  the  average  number  of  milk  cows/in 

the  United  States  during  1936  is  estimated  to  have  b.een  23  ,  9.88,000,  a  decrease 

of  a  little .more  than  1  percent  from  the  average  number  during  1935  and  nearly 

5  percent  below  the  average  of  1934. 

Milk  production  per  cow  higher  but  not  excessive   .  ,  .  . 

Average  annual  milk  production -per  milk  cow  in  1935  is  estimated  at 
4,301  pounds.     This  was  an  increase  of  3  percent  as  compared  with  1935  and  of 
7  percent  as  compared  with  1934,  but  it  was  nearly  3  percent  below  the  average 
for  the  years  1929-1933. 

The  improvement  in  the  demand  for  dairy  products  during  1936  and  the  low 
level  of  production  during  the  drought  period  resulted  in  higher  yearly  average 
prices  to  producers  for  the  milk  and  cream  delivered  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
5  years.     Coiiipared  with  1935  the  increase  in  prices  received  averaged  about 
10  percent,  but  for  the  year  as  a  whole  there  wa.s  very  little  increase  in  feed 
prices,  the . relatively  low  prices  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  offsetting  the 
high  prices  that  prevailed  after  the  s-cuiimer  drought.     The  daily  c[uantity  of 
grain  and  concentrates  per  head  fed  to  milk. cows  averaged  20  percent  heavier 
than  in  1935.    Production  per  cow  ?/as  reduced  during  the  summer  months  by  hot 
weather  and  by  the  poor  condition  of  the  pastui-es,  but  when  pastures  in  the  main 
dairy  States  recovered  in  the  fall  months,  production  bulged  up  very  sharply  for 
a  short  })oriod. 

Total  millc  production  on  farms  u£  in  1936 

The  increase  in  milk  production  per  cow  more  than  off sot, the  decrease 
in  number  of  milk  cows  and  total  milk  prod\iction  on  farms  in  1936  is  estimated 
to  have  been  103,183,000,000  pounds*     This  was.  about  1^  percent  higher  than  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years  pnd  exceeded  production  in  all  previous  years 
except  1932  and  1933*      Data  on  milk  cows  and  miTtC  production  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  and  disposition  of  the  milk  produced  are  shown  in  table  1,  Por 
d^ta  by  States,  see  tables  3,4,  and  5.  . 


This  report  was  prepared  by  John  3.  5hepard,  Senior  Agricultural  Statistician, 
Richard  K.  Smith,  Agricultural  Statistician,  and  John  L.  Wilson,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Statistician,  under  the  direction  of  W.  P.  Callander,  Principal 
Agricultural  Statistician, 
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Tn,ble  1, — Milk  cov;s,  milk  production  and  disposition  of 
milk  produced  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  1934-36 


;  Unit 

1  93S 

1336 

• 

Kuinber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  1 /:  Thousa.nd 

25,108 

\          24,276  : 

23,988 

Annual  milk  production  per 

• 

:  4,028 

:  4,178 

:  4,501 

Milk  produced  on  farms  during 

• 

lb. 

:  101,528 

101,^:21 

:  105,183 

Disposition  of  milk  produced 

• 
• 

lb. 

:  2,f^88 

1  2,686 

:  2,794 

Used  as  milk  and  cream 

• 

lb. . 

12,773 

12,646 

!  12,522 

lb. . 

11,343  . 

:  11,181 

:  10,597 

Skimmed  for  sale  of 

« 

buttorfat   

: Mil lion 

lb. 

35,867 

32,683 

:  32,305 

Milk  retailed  by  pro- 

• 
• 

ducers  _5/  

-Million 

lb. 

7,031  ; 

7,084 

!  7,011 

Milk  sold  at  vj-hoIeso,le- 4/. . . 

:  Mill  ion 

lb. . 

33,776  . 

35,141 

:  57,954 

Xl  Estimated  average  number  of  milk  cov;s  on  farms  during  t.he  year, 

2/  These  estimates  exclude  milk  sucked  by  calves,  milk  spilled  or  lost 

up  to  the  time  it  is  measured,  skimmed  or  delivered  by  farmers  and 

milk  produced  by  cows  no't  on  farms, 
_3/  Appro ximiat ions  based  chiefly  on  the  population  in  sma,ll  ■  towns  and  i-ural 

areas  -v^here  most  families  purchase  their  milk  directly  from  local  farmers. 

Milk  equivalent  of  cream  included.  .  . 

4/  Estimates  include  milk  delivered  to  condensaries ,  cheese  factories,,  iiiarket 

milk  receiving  stations,-  etc.  ,  but  exclude  m.arket  milk  sold  to  other 

farmers  for  loca.1  retail  deliver^'. 

More  than  throe- fourths  of  milk  marketed 

Of  the  103  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  on  fo.rms  in  1936 ,.  about  26 
billion  pounds  w^re  used  on  the  farms  where  produced.     In  this  were  included 
about  12-1-  billion  pounds  used  as  milk  and  cream  in  the  farm,  households  and 
nearly  3  billion  pounds  fed  as  whole  milk  to  calves  (any  additional  milk  which 
was  sucked  by  calves  has  hot  been  included  under  estimates  of  milk  produced). 
The  remaining  lO,''?,-  billion  pounds  used  on  the.  farms  v/ent,  into  butter.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  butter  made  on  farms  was  sold,  this  portion  representing  about 
2  billion  pounds  of  milk.     The  remaining  77  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  were 
sent  to  market  either  as  milk  or  crenm.     Nearly  38  cillinn  ^^ounds  were  sold  as 
milk  at  wholesale,  partly  for  market  mdlk.  or  cream  and  partly  for.  making  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  etc.     About  7  billion  pounds  were  retailed  as  milk  or  table 
cream  by  producers  directly  to  consumers.     More  than  32  billion  pounds  were 
skimmed  ajid  marketed  in  the  form  of  cream,. 

Thero  are  wide  differences  ariiong  States  in  the  relative  qiiantities  sold 
in  these  various  forms,  but  the  changes  from  one  year  to  the  next  are  rather  too 
small  to  measure  precisely.     In  general,   the  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  retailed 
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by  farmers  in  each  State  is  dependent  on  the  ■  niomber  of  local  people  purchasing 
milk  and  not  living  in  places  large  enough  to  he  served  by  pasteurizing  plants  and 
commercial  milk  routes.     Wholesale  milk  deliveries  are  dependent  on  the  needs  of 
nearby  cities  and  on  nearness  to  cheese  factories,  condensaries  or  other  factories 
using  whole  milk,     Gream  sales  are  important  chiefly  on    farms  having  too  few 
cows  to  justify  daily  milk  deliveries  and  also  in  areas  where  supplies  are  too 


scattered  or  other  conditions 
use  whole  milk. 


have  not. favored  the  establishment  of  plants  to 


-In  general,  the  trend  from,  1934:  through.  1936  v/as  toward  an  increase  in 
wholesale  milk  deliveries  with  few  significant  changes  in  other  methods  of  sale. 
In  some  areas-  the  increasing  outlet  for  various:  skim, milk  products  is  tending  to 
cause  a  shift' from  occasional  sales  of- cream  to.  daily  sales  of  milk.     Tlie  tendency 
of  faraers  to- push  retail  sales  is  less  noticeable  than  it  was  during  the  period, 
from  1932  through  1934  when  milk  retailed  by  farmers  brought,  on  the  average., 
three  t  imes  Si's  mch  per  gallon  as.  did  the  milk  sold  at.  wholesale,  . 

:  TOTAL  SUPPLY  ML  UTILIZATION:  OP  MILK  IN  TEE 

-■    '         -•  :    "•   ,         UITI TED  STATES,  1934-36 

•  In  the.  preceding  pages,  the  stat:istics  of.,  milk  have  been  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  th.e  farmer.-.     A  somewhat  broader  phase  is  the  total  quantity 
available  for:  use  and  the  form  of  milk  product  in  v/hich  that  supply  is  consumed. 
In  this  approach,  additional  sources  of  supply  other  than  farms  must  be  considered, 
and  more-  attention  muat  be  given  to  the  forms  into  which  the  milk  sold  from  farms 
is  converted  for  final  cons-'omption.     In  -table  2  are  shown  estima.tes  of  the  total 
quantirty  of  milk  produced  by  cows  on  farms  and  not  on  .farms,  and  also  some  esti- 
mates of  the  quantities  used  for  VG.rious  purpos.es  as  indicated  by_  reports  from 
farmers,  manufacturing  plants ,  boards  of  health  and  others.     These  estimates  do  not 
include  -milk  purchased  by  farmers  who  do  not  have  cows,  and  various  other  important 
items  but  they  serve  to  shov/  where  most  of  the  milk  goes.     The  estimates  of  con- 
si-imption  do  not  quite  balance  the  estimates  of  production,  and  it  will  be  necessar" 
ry  to  obtain  considerably  more  information  before '  either  estimates  "of  "prdductioh 
or  estimates  of  consumption  will  provide  an  accurate  check  on  the  other. 
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Table  2. — Total  supply  and  utilization  of  milk  in  United  States 

1934-36 


:      Quantity  of  milk  or 
:            milk  equivalent 

:    Percentage  of  total 
:  production 

:  1934 

:  1935 

:  1936 

:  1954 

:  1355 

:  1936 

Milk  Production 

I  Million 
:  pounds 

!  Million 
:  pounds 

:  Million 
;  Tjounds 

:  Pet. 

:  Pet, 

:  Pet, 

3y  cows  on  farms  

By  cows  not  on  frrras  l/.  

Total.  Milk  Production  

: 101, 528 
:  2,826 
:  104,354 

:  101,421 
;  2,826 
:  104,247 

:  105,183 
:  2,826 
:  106,009 

:  100.0 

:  100.0 

:  100,0 

Utilization  (milk  equivalent) 
Consumed  as  milk  arid  cream 

• 

* 
• 

:  29,514 
:  12,773 

:  30,564 
1  12,646 

:  51,848 
:  12,522 

:  28.3 
:  12.2 

:  29,3 
:  12.1 

:  30.1 
:  11.8 

• 

:  2,688 
:  11, o43 

t 

:  2,686 
:  11,181. 

:  2,794 
!  10,597. 

2,6 
10.  J 

:  2,6 

:  10,7 

!  2.6 
\  10.0 

Used  for  iiicanuf ac ture  in 

daii-y  plants  (milk  equivalent) 

Cheese  4/  

Concentrated  miik  pro« 

• 

« 
• 

« 
• 

:  34,017 
:     2,103  . 
:     5,825  . 

■ 

:    4,289  ; 

32 , 665. 
'  2,343: 
6,237: 

4,593: 

52,647: 
2,375. 
6,446: 

5,103: 

■  32.6. 
2.0: 
5.6: 

4.1; 

31.5 
2.3: 
6.0: 

4.4: 

:  30.8 
2.7 
f^.l 

4,8 

Other  uses  and  to  "balance  _6/ 

:    1,801  : 

•  « 

1,332: 

1,177: 

1.7: 

1.3: 

1.1 

l/  Assuraed  same  as  for  1930.     ITo  information  as  to  trend  since  that  time  is 
a,vailable. 

_§/  Excluding  milk  equivalent  of  v^hey  butter. 

Z/  Excluding  milk  duplicated  in  concentrated  milk  products  and  "butter. 
4/  Fnole  milk  cheese  a.nd  part  skim  cheese. 

_5/  Condensed,  evaporated,  dry  or  pov/dered  v/hole  milk,  malted  milk  .and  dry  or 
pow'dered  cream. 

_6/  Differences  between  estimiatos  of  production  and  the  independently  determined 

consuiflption  items  sho?m.     The  chief  items  omitted  are  milk  purchased  by  farm 
families,  such  skimming  and  shipping  losses  cas  are  not  covered  by  conversion 
factors,  milk  used  for  butter  or  for  feeding  by  the  non-fanu  families  keeping 
cows  .and  milk  fed  to  poultry  and  to  livestock  other  than  calves.  These 
balances  have  not  been  corrected  for  differences  in  exports  and  imports,  for 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  cream  carried  over  in  cold  storage,  for  possible 
changes  in  the  test  of  the  milk  produced,  for  changes  in  production  by  non- 
farm  cows,  or  for  the  production  and  consumption  of  goats'  milk. 
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Milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms 

In  addition  t-^  the  milk  produced  dn  farms,  some  milk  is  produced  by  cows 
kept  by  people  living  in  towns  and  villages  or  living  in  rural  areas  but  not  on 
farms.     Between  1920  and  1930  the  number  of  these  cows  declined  nearly  one-half. 
The  trend  since  1930  i?  hot  laaown  and  for  lack  of  better  information,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms  in  1936  was  the 
same  as  the  estima.ted  production  of  2,826,000,000  pounds  in  1930  based  on  limited 
census  do.ta.    Adding  this  to  the  esti;nated  production  on  farms  v^ould  give  a  total 
production  of  cows'  milk  of  more  than  106  billion  poimds.     Tlais  production  would 
be  equal  to  about  825  pounds  (384  quarts)  per  person  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Fluid  consumption  and  ma,nuf actured  x^ro ducts  are  major  uses 

Table  2  shows  that  of  the  total  milk  supply  available  in  1936,  about  42 
percent  was  cons'oraed  as  fluid  milk  and  cream.    An  additional  12  to  13  percent 
of  the  supply  was  used  either  for  making  butter  on  the  farms  or  fed  as  v/hole 
milk  to  calves  on  the  farms  where  milk  was  produced.    More  thaii  44  percent  of 
the  milk  was  used  in  producing  various  commercially  manufactured  dairy  products, 
including  31  percent  for  making  creamery  butter,  6  jpercent  for  cheese,  between 
2  and  3  percent  for  ice  cre.aia,  and  5  percent  for  concentrated  and  dried  milk 
products,     Tlie  remaining  1  percent  represents  other  uses  and  a  balance  item. 

The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  (including  millc  equivalent 
of  fluid  cream)  in  1936  appears  to  have  been  more  than  44  billion  x^ounds.  The 
published  estimates  of  milk  and  creajn  consumption  by  the  non-farm  population, 
which  have  been  based  prima.rily  on  reports  from  City  Boards  of  Health,  indicate 
that  a  total  of  51,848,000,000  pounds  of  milk  ajid  milk  equivalent  of  cream  was 
consumed  by  the  non-farm  population  in  1936.     Some  of  this  was  from  villa.ge  cows. 
Independent  estimates  ba.sed  on  reports  from  farmers  indicate  that  about 
12,522,000,000  pounds  were  used  as  milk  and  cream  on  the  farms  where  produced. 
Little  is-  loiov-m  as  yet  regarding  the  qu?.ntity  of  milk  purchc?!-s,ed  by  farm  families, 
including  purchases  by  the  million  families  on  the  farms  that  have  no  cows  ajid 
purchases  by  farmers  whose  cows  are  dry  or  producing  insufficient  milk.  Even 
though  consumption  per  capita  on  many  of  those  places  may  be  very  low  the  total 
purchases  could  hardly  be  less  than  1  billion  pounds  per  year  and  may  exceed 
1.5  billion  pounds. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  milk  consumption  in  cities  and  villages 
decreased  from  a  pealc.of  32,152,000,000  pounds  ■  in  1929  to  about  29,514,0^0,000 
pounds  in  1934  and  then  increased  to  31,848,000,000  pounds  in  1936.    On  the  other 
hand,  chiefly  because  of  population  shifts  and  increased  dependence  on  food 
supplies  produced  on  the  farm,  consumption  of  milk  on  .farms  appears  to  have 
increased  from  about  10,818,000,000  pounds  in  1929  to  12,773 ,0% ,000  pounds  in 
1934  before  easing  off  to  12,522,000,000  in  1936.     Between  1920  and  1934  the 
increased  consuiaption  on  farms  did  not  quite  offset  the  decrease  in  city  con- 
sumption.    Data  on  consumption  from  1934  to  1936  ¥/ould  seem  to  indicate  total 
fluid  cons-omption  on    farms  and  elsewhere  increased  about  a  billion  pounds  per 
year,  but  reports  on  numbers  of  cov/s  and  production  per  cow  suggest  a  slower 
rate  of  increase.  .  " 

The  amount  of  milk  used  for  the  various  dairy  products  manufactured  was 
decreased  during  part  of  1934  and  1935  by  the  drop  in  milk  production  resulting 
from  the  drouglit  and  acute  shortage  of  feed.     In  1936,  however,  the  quantity 
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used  for  conmercial  manufactured  dairy  products  totaled  more  than  47  liillion 
pounds.     This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  3  percent  over  the  quantity  used  in 
1935,  but  it  was  only  nominally  higher  than  the  quantity  used  in  1934.  The 
milk  equivalent  of  creamery  butter  production  has  declined  moderately  from  the 
peak  in  1933  when  it  was  about  35.8  billion  pounds.    Milk  used  in  ice  cream  de- 
clined sharply  in  depression  years  but  thereafter  rose  sharply  and  in  1936  was 
about  5  percent  below  the  peak  of  1929,     The  quantity  of  milk  used  in  cheese 

production  has  increased  steadily  and  in  1936  was  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  amount  of  milk  used  on  the  farms  for  malcing  butter  shows  wide  year-to- 
year  changes  on  individual  farms  but  a  rather  high  degree  of  stability  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  during  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1956.     Daring  the  preceding 
40  years  the  general  trend  was  downward  as  a  result  of  the  shift  of  butter  pro- 
duction from  farms  to  factories.     This  downward  trend  ims  apparently  checked 
after  1930  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  keeping  milk  cows,  by  the 
depression  with  its  resulting  emphasis  on  home  raised  food  and  by  an  unusually 
large  percentage  spread  between  the  retail  sale  price  of  farm  butter  and  the 
price  received  by  farmers  for  butterfat.     Some  irregular  changes  were  caused  by 
recent  droughts  due  to  the  fact  that  roughly  half  of  the  farm  butter  is  made  on 
farms  keeping  only  a  few^  cows  and  on  such  farms  ,  butter  production  is  largely 
dependent  on  how  raiuch  milk  the  cows  produce  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
family  consiomption.     In  1936  about  10  percent  of  the  milk  produced  v/as  used  for 
farm  butter  and  about  90  percent  of  the  farm  butter  made  was  used  on  the  farm 
vv'here  produced. 

The  quantity  of  whole  milk  fed  to  calves  in  1936  was  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  amount  of  milk  produced*     The  amount  fed  rappears  to  have  been  slightly 
larger  than  in  1935.     Estimates  of  the  amounts  of  milk  fed,  like  the  estimates 
of  milk  produced,  aim  to  exclude  the-  rather  large  but  urJaiown  voliime  of  milk  that 
the  calves  suck  from  milk  cows  and  from  other  cows  that  are  not  milked.  The 
•estimates  also  exclude  the  large  volume  of  skim- milk  fed  to  calves.     The  propor- 
tion of  the  milk  produced  that  is  bucket-fed  to  calves  varies  from  less  than 
1  percent  in  parts  of  the  South  to  nearly  4  percent  in  some  midv/estern  States. 
In  general,  the  percentage  fed  is  lowest  in  areaa  v^here  it  is  customary,'  to  let 
the  calves  suck  part  of  the  milk  and  the  rest  of  the  milk  is  drawn  by  hand.  In 
such  areas  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  feed  practically  no  milk.  The 
percentage  of  the  milk  fed  is  also  low  in  some  market  milk  areas  where  the  price 
of  milk  is  so  high  that  the  roajority  of  the  calves  are  disposed  of  soon  after  they 
are  born.     Somewhat  higher  percentages  of  the  milk  produced  are  fed  in  States 
where  most  of  the  calves  are  raised  and  where  it  is  customary  to  talce  the  calves 
from  the  milk  cows  early  and  to  feed  them  by  hand  so  they  can  be  gradually  shifted 
to  skim  milk  and  calf-meal. 

Although. these  regional  differences  in, methods  of  feeding  are  fairly  well 
marked,  practices  on  individual  farms  show  a  wide  variation  and  the  small 
year-to-year  changes  cannot  be  measured  with  precision.     Reports  received  from 
farmers  give  the  impression  that  favorable  returns  from  dairy  products  tend  to 
cause  early  weaning  of  the  calves.     This  increases  the  .arflount  of  milk  obtained 
per  cow  and  decreases  the  total  amount  of  v^hole  milk  actually  consumed  by  the 
calves,  but  it  increases  somewhat  the  quantity  of  drawn  milk  that  must  be  fed. 

Revision  of  utilization  estimates 


The  estimates  of  milk  production  and  utilization  shown  in  the  accomp.anying 
tables  Include  some  slight  revisions  of  the  last  published  estimates  for  the  years 
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1934  and  1935,  which  vvere  isruecl  in  Anf^x^,t  1936.     Conpared  with  the  original 
estimates  for  1934,  iscued  ir;  June  1935,  more  suhsta-ntial  revisions  were  made 
necessary  by  the  1935  census  which  listed  5,P37,000  farms  reporting  cov/s  milked 
in  1934  compared  with  4,516,000  listed  in  1930,  a:i  incre:.^3e  of  621,000  farms  or 
more  than  13  percent  in  5  years.     Alout  three-fifths  of  the  increase  was  in  the 
South  Vihere  the  nu^nher  of  farnis  leporting  cows  uilked  in  1934  averaged  19  per- 
cent more  than  the  niunher  in  19?9. 

The  extent  of  tlie  revisions  from  the  ori;^inal  estimates  iriade  in  1935  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  t?ie  estiiuate  of  raillc  production  on  farms  in  1934  was 
raised  from  98,940,000,000  pounds  to  101,528,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
ahout  2.5  percent.     The  original  estimate  of  farm  hutter  made  in  1934  was 
raised  from  524  million  pounds  to  the  cen&us  total  of  nearly  559  million,  an. 
increase  of  ahout  5.5  percent.     The  1935  census  also  caused  changes  in  the 
estimates  of  the  nujiiher  of  people  on  farnis,  and,   Dy  suhtrsxtion,  in  the  indi- 
cated nvunher  of  people  "not  on  farms,"  with  correspondin-r;;:  changes  in  the  indi- 
cated q_uantities  of  mi].k  required,  for  fluid  consumption. 

In  the  attempt  to  bring  together  the  estimates  of  production  and  final 
utilization  of  milk  which  have  "been  presented  here,  a  sm^all  "balance  has  "been 
carried  to  allow  for  items  for  which  no  accurate  estimate  could  he  made.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  future  more  exact  inforr.ation  on  those  items  can  he  ob- 
tained so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  more  nearly  evaluate  each,  both  for  the 
United  Sta^tes  as  a  whole  and  for  individuEtl  States.     In  particular,   little  is 
knovm  regarding  current  changes  in  the  number  of  farms.     The  most  recent 
nation-wide  enijj'aeration  of  cows  not  on  farm^s  was  made  in  1920.     No  survey  to 
determine  the  present  test  of  the  milk  being  produced  or  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  milk  now  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter  or  a  gallon  of  ice 
creami  lias  been  made  since  1931.     Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  indi- 
vidual cities  are  not  now  being  issued  by  the  Census  Sureau,  and  little  is 
known  concerning  either  recent  popu.la.tion  changes  or  changes  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  among  the  nearly  30  million  people  living  in  rural  areas 
and  not  on  farms  where  m.ilk  cows  are  ket)t. 
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